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Introduction 

This handbook, Reflecting on Social Justice: A Process for Change, is written to 
accompany the ECREA report Social Justice in Fiji: Christian Perspectives which was 
carried out in Fiji in 2006. It is offered to the Christian churches as a resource to 
promote dialogue and commitment to social justice in parishes and churches. 

According to ECREA’s report, a large number of people believe the churches are not 
responding to issues of social justice in a consistent and effective manner. Even with 
charitable works, people feel some churches use them for proselytizing purposes. Many 
feel alienated and/or frustrated by their churches’ lack of presence and visibility. Some 
have changed religion on account of never having received a visit from their minister, 
pastor or priest. Others, while expressing strong allegiance to their own churches, find 
fault with them because of their lack engagement with ‘structural’ issues such as land, 
poverty and racial discrimination. Some even believe churches have become irrelevant 
to peoples’ lives while others feel burdened by them. 

People also said many positive things about the churches. However, from the 
perspective of active engagement in addressing social justice issues, the overall 
perception is that churches simply do not live up to the peoples’ hopes and 
expectations. 

So what are these hopes and expectations? What are people looking for in the churches? 
People expect churches to: 

• Provide a healing and compassionate presence 

• Put into practice what they preach 

• Take a prophetic stance in favour of the weak, the powerless and 
marginalised 

• Build environments that promote dialogue, racial harmony and peace 

• Exercise servant leadership 

How can parishes and congregations be transformed into the kind of consistent, active, 
healing, reconciling, andpropheticunitsofsocialaction they arecalledtobe? Itwillrequire 
commitment - from church leaders, and especially from those in parishes and churches. 

We hope the Process for Change Handbook will provide people and church communities 
at the grassroots level with some tools to help them promote social justice. Provided 
with proper structures and encouragement grassroots movements can be powerful 
forces in bringing about social and structural changes in society. 

It is the vocation of Christians to do justice. Building just, inclusive and compassionate 
communities bring us closer to realising the Kingdom of God on earth. ECREA’s research 
on Social Justice has highlighted some significant differences among churches with 
regards to responding to social justice. Some churches concentrate their 
efforts on works of charity, some on the spiritual side and some on both charity and 
structural justice. Theology as well as ideology plays a significant role in the way churches 
understand and approach social justice. In recognition of this diversity of perspectives 
and approaches, this handbook can be adapted to suit the needs of each particular group. 
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The handbook aims at encouraging parishioners and congregations to become more 
aware of issues that unjustly affect their lives and the lives of others. However, 
awareness is only part of the process of ‘doing’ justice. Situations of 
social injustice can only be changed when reflection is translated into 
commitment and awareness into action. Changes that reflect God’s plan for 
a fuller and more dignified human life become all the more evident when 
ordinary Christians become agents of change in the communities where they are at. 

Church communities can make use of the handbook in a variety of ways. It could 
become part of a programme for youth, men’s group or women’s group. It could be used 
as study-reflection-action guide for parishioners and congregations and informal groups 
may form to consider particular issues of concern. Another use could be for training of 
church leaders and facilitators of workshops on social justice. Still another could be for 
the promotion of collective action on social justice issues. In whatever way you choose to 
use the handbook, Reflecting on Social Justice: AProcess for Change, the aim is to form and 
transform Christian communities to become promoters and nurturers of social justice. 

The Faith and Society Programme of ECREA sincerely hopes that Reflecting on Social 
Justice: A Process for Change will be used by churches to educate, inspire, promote 
and organise church members around issues of social justice. In this way the work of 
justice slowly becomes a project for life with Christians. 
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The Judeo-Christian Tradition of Social Justice 


There is a very long tradition concerning social justice in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
This is found principally in the Old Testament, the New Testament, the early Fathers 
of the Christian Church and in the public statements of the Churches in recent years. 

Si 

The Old Testament Tradition 


In the Old Testament God reveals himself to his people initially in the events of the 
Exodus (Exodus 2:23- 3:15). He is a God who intervenes in human history because he is 
concerned about a group of slaves who are being oppressed in Egypt. In Exodus (3:7-8) 
he says that he sees the injustice and oppression suffered by the people, he hears their 
cries for deliverance, his heart is moved with compassion for them and he decides to act 
in order to liberate them from slavery and lead them into a new land. Because the people 
experience God in a new way, they call him by a new name - Yahweh - the God who is alive 
and active, who can hear the cries of the poor and be moved by situations of oppression. 



In the Covenant God makes with this people they are told that they must act towards 
others with the same kind of love and compassion as Yahweh had shown towards them. 
The sentiments of Yahweh’s heart were to find an echo in the hearts of his people in 
their dealings with one another. There was to be no injustice among Yahweh’s people 
and they were to show special concern for the poor, the weak, the needy, widows, 
orphans and strangers. Deuteronomy 15:4 expresses Yahweh’s desire that: “There are 
to be no poor among you”. Institutions such as the Sabbatical Year (Leviticus 25:1-7; 
Deuteronomy 15:1-11) and the Jubilee Year (Leviticus 25:6-17) set in 
place mechanisms to restore justice and greater equality in society. Even 
though they were given Israel as their promised land, they were to share 
their land with strangers who came to live among them (Ezekiel 47:21-22). 

The Prophets were very significant people in terms of social justice in the Old 
Testament. They saw what was happening in the world of their time and, because they 
had something of the mind and heart of Yahweh, they felt impelled to speak out in 
God’s name about the abuses that were taking place. They not only upheld fidelity and 
obedience to Yahweh but stressed that Yahweh demanded respect and 



concern among the people for each another. Consequently the prophets spoke out 
strongly against injustice, exploitation, excessive wealth and oppression of the poor 
(Isaiah 58:1-8; Ezeckiel 34; Jeremiah 7:22-25). They reminded the people that 
Yahweh would always repudiate any form of worship or fasting which was not 
accompanied by caring and just relationships among his people (Isaiah 1:11-17; 
Amos 5:21-24). Often the prophets stood up as the defenders of the poor and 
advocated their cause against the great and powerful. Thus Nathan before King David 
defended Uriah, abused and dead. Elijah rose up in defence of Naboth, despoiled 
of his land and assassinated by King Ahab. Amos accused the businessmen of his time 
of exploiting the poor in order to make greater profits for themselves (Amos 8:4-7). 

Marcus Borg (2004:130) describes the classical prophets of ancient Israel - Amos, 
Isaiah, Micah and Jeremiah - as “God-intoxicated voices of protest against the 
human suffering created by the unjust systems imposed by the powerful and wealthy”. 

The New Testament Tradition 

Yahweh’s demand for justice and concern for the poor took on human flesh and 
blood in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. He announced his 
mission in terms of the poor and needy and a return to 
the ideals of the Covenant (Luke 4:16ff). He spent much 
of his time in the company of the poor, the marginalised, 
the sinners and the sick of his time and spoke out in the 
tradition of the prophets against various forms of injustice. 

The great enthusiasm of Jesus’ life and the central theme of 
his teaching was the Kingdom of God. He felt that he was 
sent by his Father to proclaim the message of the Kingdom 
(Luke 4:43) and he urged his followers also to be enthusiastic for 
the Kingdom when he said: “Make the Kingdom of God your top 
priority and everything else will fall into its proper perspective” (Matthew 6:33). 

Jesus never gave a clear definition of the Kingdom. Instead he imparted his vision of it 
through a series of parables, the miracles he worked, the people heassociated with and 
the way he lived his own life. For Jesus the Kingdom was the symbol which enshrined the 
dream of his Father for how our world should be. It demands a radical change of mind 
and heart (metanoia) and affects our vision of what life is about as well as our values 
and who we relate to. One of the central demands of the Kingdom is how people treat 
each other - especially the poor, the sick, outcasts, sinners, women, the unloved and 
unwanted. Jesus is critical of all that is opposed to the Kingdom - the rich who refuse 
to share with the poor and the religious authorities who advocate a code of religious 
purity which separates and oppresses people. His great command was to love one another. 

The Kingdom is not just something that belongs to another world. It will grow here and 
now as the followers of Jesus create an alternative society demonstrating what the 
world is “not yet” but one day will be if we strive to shape history to the pattern of 
God’s design. It involves a visible socio-economic-political restructuring of this world 
- the creation of a more just, compassionate and inclusive society. 
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Philip Yancey (1995) makes the following assessment: 

“A society that welcomes people of all races and social classes, that is 
characterised by love and not division, that cares most for its weakest 
members, that stands for justice and righteousness in a world enamored 
with selfishness and decadence, a society in which members compete 
for the privilege of serving one another - this is what Jesus meant by the 
Kingdom of God.” 



The Early Fathers of the Christian Church 

The letters of Paul, John and James in the New Testament show that Jesus’ concern for 
the poor and for a just society are continued in the early communities of Christians. 
In the Acts of the Apostles (2:44-45; 4:32-34) we are told of the amazing 
sharing that took place in the first Christian communities so that the poor were cared 
for and “there was no one in the group who was in need”. John (1 John 4:19-20) 
stresses an important principle for any discussion of social justice in a Christian context. 
He states: “If someone says he loves God, but hates his brother, he is a liar. For he cannot 
love God, whom he has not seen, if he does not love his brother, whom he has seen.” And 
he gives a good example of this when he writes: “If a rich person sees his brother in need, 
yet closes his heart against his brother, how can he claim that he loves God? (1 John 3:17)” 

Ambrose of Milan, John Chrysostom and Basil of Caesarea are just a few of the leaders 
in the early Church who preached a strong message of social justice. Their writings 
speak out in defence of the poor and severely criticize the rich for not sharing their 
wealth with those in need. For example Basil writes: 

“The bread in your cupboard belongs to the hungry; the cloak in your 
wardrobe belongs to the naked; the shoes you let rot belong to those 
who go barefoot; the money in your safe belongs to the destitute.” 

One of the themes which appears regularly is: God made the world for the 
benefit of all. Hence no one is justified in keeping for his/her own exclusive use what 
he/she does not need when others lack the necessities of life. If anyone is rich, 
he/she must act as a steward of God helping to share and distribute what belongs to all. 
Another theme is that Jesus identifies himself with the poor in a special way. 
He is to be found not only in heaven or in churches but is present also in the 
persons of the poor. Hence special love and concern must be shown to them. 
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Recent Statements of the Christian Churches 


Statements of the World Council of Churches and Papal Encyclicals (especially over the last 
120 years) as well as statements from various local Churches have constantly addressed 
issues of social justice in an industrialized, modernized and globalised world. Statements 
have been made about the economy, racism and discrimination, war, wages, worker’s 
rights, poverty and inequality, care for the environment, the right to go on strike and so on. 

Some of the principles which emerge are: 

• The human dignity of everyone is to be recognized 

• All are equal in the eyes of God 

• The resources of the earth are to be shared by all 

• The economy is to structured for the good of all the people - not just 
the few 

• Human work takes precedence over both capital and technology in the 
process of production 

• Just wages are to be paid and the rights of workers to form trade unions 
and to go on strike (under certain conditions) are to be respected 

• Authentic human development is more than purely economic development 
and must be integral i.e. it has to promote the good of every person and of 
the whole person 

• Special concern must be shown towards the poor and disadvantaged. 
Christians need to show a “preferential option for the poor” 

• Economic systems must be carefully examined 

• Both capitalism and socialism have their faults and limitations 

All these principles are meant to assist Christians to see what is necessary if the 
Kingdom of God is to become a reality in the context of modern society. 

Avery significant statement was made at the1971 Synod of Bishops Held in Rome on the 
topic of Justice in the World: 

“Action on behalf of justice and participation in the transformation of the 
world fully appear to us to be a constitutive dimension of the preaching of the 
gospel, or in other words, of the Church’s mission for the redemption of the 
human race and its liberation from every oppressive situation.” 

In other words, social justice is not an added extra to the Christian message. Rather it 
is an integral part of that message. 



Fr. Kevin Barr 
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Getting Started 


About the Process 


The “process for change” described in this 
handbook aims at consciously leading people through 
stages of awareness to transformation challenging 
them to make justice a project for life. It suggests 
steps and activities that a group might go through 
to help them reflect on social justice issues of 
relevance to them, and then to move from 
reflection to action (with the assumption that 
action is followed by further reflection, which 
is followed by further action, and the cycle 
continues.) 

Woven into each step (and exercises) are four basic elements: 

1) Personal experience (description) 

2) Probing and diagnosing experience (analysis) 

3) Discernment (Gospel perspective and church teachings) 

4) Commitment to change (action) 

This process is “person-focused”. Although there may be a Facilitator who helps to 
guide the process, and although there may be experts and resources that provide 
input, it is the experiences and relationships of the participants that make up the 
‘subject matter’ of dialogue, healing and change. It is the participants who 
will create new patterns of interaction and in their new found relationships will 
set in motion changes that will gradually bring about justice and peace in families, 
churches and communities. 



Reflecting on Social Justice Handbook is offered as resource material to individuals 
and groups in the churches. People are free to make use of the process and content in 
whatever way that best suits their situation. This is important because it is the people 
who ultimately determine the direction and pace of the process. In fact once the group 
finds its own pattern of moving forward a whole new process would emerge. 
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Choosing the Issues 

The process described in this handbook can be used to explore (and move toward 
action on) any social issue or problem. Perhaps your church or informal group has an 
issue (or issues) of particular concern, in which case you might name that issue and 
gather a group to reflect and act on it using this process. Or perhaps individuals or 
group simply want to be more engaged in social justice, in which case you may gather 
and let the members choose the issues that seem most relevant to them and/or to the 
community. Either way is acceptable. The important thing is that the specific issues be 
meaningful and significant to the participants. 
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ECREA’s report Social Justice in Fiji:Christian Perspectives highlighted many areas of 
concern which, while not new, clearly provide challenges for the churches. 

These are: 

• Marginalising impacts of church structures on women and youth 

• Politicising of religion 

• Challenges of religious pluralism on Christian churches 

• Challenges of nationalism on identity and belongingness in Fiji 

• Land issues 

• Poverty & marginalisation of peoples 

• Education & discrimination (policies) 

• Internal migration and displacement of persons 

• Breakdown of family life 

• Cultural structures and gender domination 

• Domestic violence 

• Suicide 

• Disconnectedness of youth (family, culture, society, church) 

• Sexual abuse 

• Teen pregnancy 

• Christianity and homosexuality 

Each issue takes on a particularity in its context, and is made more complex as issues 
within a context overlap and interweave. 

The process in this handbook is somewhat open-ended. It could be done as one 
(perhaps weekend-long) session, or broken into smaller sessions, depending 
on the time constraints of the people involved. It can be used to focus on one 
particular issue, or could be repeated a number of times to deal with a whole 
series of issues. It is up to the group to decide how best to make use of the process. 

Forming a Group 

The reflection/action process of dialogue on social 
justice is designed to be done as a group. The group 
could be persons in conflict situations, trainees (training 
workshop) or people wanting to address social 
justice issues. The size of the group is therefore 
determined by the purpose and focus of the group. The most 
important thing is to have people who are ready to 
engage in serious dialogue. Since the process moves 

toward action, it might be useful to include people who are 
respected and listened to by those involved or by their own 
group/community, are able to contribute to the dialogue 
and are willing to carry out group resolutions. However, 
participants are brought together in the first place through 
common issues and concerns and should not therefore be 
selected on the basis of status, position or even as 
representative of a group. Participants come to the meetings as themselves. 
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Choosing a Facilitator 


L 


A Facilitator moderates and guides the group in the reflection/action process. 
A Facilitator is a person who has some skill (or is willing to be trained) in working 
with groups. He or she could be from the group or could act as ‘third party’ to bring 
together people in a conflictual situation. The role of the Facilitator is essentially 
that of service and empowerment, guiding and discerning where people are at and 
allowing them to move with their own process. The Facilitator there¬ 
fore needs to be both sensitive and flexible in guiding and accompanying the 
process making adjustments to accommodate the needs and pace of the people. 

The Facilitator, personally or with other interested people, visits and invites prospective 
people to be part of the social j ustice dialogue group. The Facilitator is also responsible for 
communication with the church or with the community leaders about the process. He or 
she is responsible for preparing the materials and finding an appropriate place for meeting. 

Another important task for the Facilitator is getting financial support particularly with 
buying materials. This could be procured with the help of the church or from other sources. 

The appendices of this handbook include useful information to help a Facilitator 
understand his/her role and the process. 
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Preparation 


Prior to the session the Facilitator will have set the room appropriately to create an 
atmosphere conducive to dialogue. He or she will have gathered supplies like butcher 
paper or a blackboard, writing pads, markers, crayons, cello tape, ball of string etc. 

It will be important for the Facilitator to remind people about the meeting a few 
days before it takes place. 

Knowing the process and activities well for each session greatly helps the Facilitator guide 
the process with confidence which in turn creates confidence in the group. It might also 
be useful to have a note taker to keep a record of the process, discussion and action plan. 

Welcome and Introductions 

In welcoming the group the Facilitator will have to be aware of the type of group 
that is meeting. Obviously the welcome and approach used for a group of people in a 
conflict situation would be different from that given to a group in training or to a 
group of like-minded people wanting to engage in social action. People also come with 
their own agendas, fears, hurts, angers and expectations and it will be good for the 
Facilitator to be aware of this and allow people to work through them via the process. 

The Facilitator outlines the process so that everyone knows what to expect. It is good 
to have a time frame in mind for each session but it is also important to be guided 
by a sense of where the people are at in terms of mood, participation and level of 
engagement. In fact, sessions can end and restart at any time according to the 
needs and pace of the people. It is good to be sensitive also to custom and social 
protocol without allowing it to affect the dynamics of relationships in the group. 



Introductions: 

Invite people to introduce themselves. This can be done in pairs or in the big group. 
Encourage people to share more than the bare facts about themselves. 


tote: It will be useful to start each session with welcome and introduction. At each 
:ime encourage participants to share a ‘newly discovered’ aspect of themselves. 
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Hopes and Expectations 


This is an opportunity for the group to understand each other’s “stake” in the process. 
It is also an opportunity for the Facilitator to notice what people would like to get from 
the reflection/action dialogue process on social justice. Take note of all the 
expectations, even those that appear unrealistic, and ‘track’ them through during the 
process for changes and modifications. 


Activity: 

Invite people to write down their hopes (3) and expectations (3) for the 
reflection/action dialogue process on social justice. 

What do you want to see happening? 

How do you see your role in the process? 

What do you expect from the other participants in the group? 

Share answers. Write the hopes and expectations on a butcher paper 
(or board) and hang it on the wall. 
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Covenant of Relationship 


Mutual respect, sensitivity, openness and attentive listening are important elements in 
building good and just relationships. These qualities are also important for developing 
fruitful dialogue on social justice issues. It is good to begin by drawing the attention of 
the participants to behaviour required of each person in order to make the 
reflection/action dialogue on social justice a safe and gainful process for all. To give 
dialogue purpose and direction participants must agree on the quality of behaviour and 
discussion expected from them. 



Activity: 

Invite people to write down 5 things that will be most important for the 
group to work well together and for the dialogue to be meaningful 
and fruitful. 

Put the responses on the board and have participants discuss them. 
Write up the items that everyone in the group want to include in 
the ‘Conduct of Relationship’. Everyone in the group should 
be in agreement on the items included. 

Write up the Conduct of Relationship; Have participants write it in their 
note books and then recite it together. 


"Jote: It might be good practice to remind the participants of the code of behaviour at 
the beginning of each session. 


An Example of a Covenant of Relationship: 

Listen to each other with attention and respect 

Speak to each other respectfully 

Speak with sensitivity and from the heart 

Listen well to the feelings and experiences of others 

Listen carefully to the issues and questions raised by others 

No interruption or talking over people 

Be open and honest with your feelings 

i 

Allow everyone the opportunity to speak 
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Adapted from A Public Peace process; Saunders, H. Palgrave 2001, NY, p271 




Session One 

Drawing the Vision - ‘Paradise revisited’ 

Situations of injustice always bring about conflict, violence and break down in human 
relationships. The consequences are mutual suffering, hatred, distrust, discrimination and 
division among peoples. Sometimes people think such situations are normal and accept 
them as unchanging part of life. They begin to lose the power to dream and to imagine a 
different reality for themselves. When people are trapped in situations of hopelessness 
helping them to dream and to envision a different reality is an important step to change. 

Methods: Experience/reflection, drawing, sharing/discussion, prayer 

Materials: Butcher paper, markers, crayons, pencils, cello-tape 


Step 1: 

Step 2: 
Step 3: 

Step 4: 

Step 5: 
Step 6: 



Invite people to take time to dream the ideal situation, the world 
you would like for your family (children, neighbours, village, 
community etc) in relation to the current issue. 


With paper and crayons, draw a picture of your vision 


Share drawings as a group or in small groups. 

Discuss and write up common elements in the ‘dreams’. 
Draw a new ‘dream’ picture that will include the common 
elements 


Set out the picture/s for the whole group to see. 

Silently reflect on the possibilities for change presented in the 
‘dream vision’ 


Each person writes down 3 or 5 things learnt from the session 
Prayer: 

Invite people to offer prayers of thanksgiving and conclude with a 
bible reading; 2Cor.5:16-19. 

Use other readings. 
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Session Two 

Social Issues Create Barriers: Describing the experience 



The purpose of this activity is to begin reflecting, through peoples’ experience, on 
divisions and barriers created by thefocusissue. This session will help people understand the 
role human beings have in social issues and the importance of relationships in dealing with 
situations of injustice. They will also begin to see underlying elements that drive issues. 

Materials: Ball of string, A4 paper, cello-tape/blue tak 

Methods: Experience/reflection, visual aid, sharing/discussion 


Activity One: 

Step 1 : Invite people to reflect on their experiences with regards to the 

focus issue 

Step 2: Tie one long strand of string across the room dividing the room 

and group. 

Step 3: Ask people about what they see (string); 

How do they feel about what they see? 

What do they think about what they see? 

What would they like to do to change what they see? 

f jote: Focus on ONE part of the process (see, feel, think, do) at a time until you are 
eady to move on to the next one. 


Step 4: Give out two pieces of paper to each person; 

Ask people to write two words that create ‘barriers’ as a result of 
their focus issue. 
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Exploring the Barriers 

Social injustices have root causes that are often very difficult to get at and the longer 
the injustices are left unattended the harder it is to bring people to talk about them. 
With the mutual closing of doors against each other negative patterns of interaction 
increase and intensify conditions that feed and maintain the cycle of injustice. 
Exploring the barriers will help participants realise that justice and ‘walls’ are a 
contradiction. 


Activity Two: 


Step 1: 

Ask a number of participants to sit on either side of the ‘string 
wall’ facing away from each other. 

Wait until everyone is in place. 

Step 2: 

Ask two people to stand aside as observers; 

Watch and write down everything they see happening 

Step 3: 

Ask those sitting to start moving towards each other (and to the 
‘string wall’) until they are against each other (back to back). 

Step 4: 

Process the experience; see, feel, think; 

Ask the observers for their comments. 

Step 5: 

Remove the words from the string and put them on the people; 
Remove the ‘string wall’ 

Step 6: 

Process the experience; see, feel, think; 

Ask the observers for their comments. 

Step 7: 

• Ask those sitting, the ‘human wall’, whether they want to stay 


in the ‘wall’ position all day and why 


• Would they like to see who is behind them? 

Why? 

• What prevents them from turning around and facing each 
other? 

How do the injustices on the ‘human wall’ separate them? 

• What will need to happen to allow them to remove their 
individual ‘bricks’ (words) from the ‘wall’ and re-connect? 

• Ask each person to do what he or she believes is the best thing 
to do to remove her/his ‘brick’ from the ‘wall’ and face the 
person behind him/her. 
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Note: Stop and process ‘short cut’ actions, for example, simply removing the 
word from his/her person and then turn to face the other person; Let people 
discuss why such an action might fall short of bringing about some change in the given 
situation. Encourage more reflection until people ‘arrive’ at a ‘satisfactory’ action (more 
appropriate and effective) and then ‘allow’ the person to turn round. 



People do the necessary action and turn round to face the person on the 
opposite side of the ‘human wall’. Each person writes a new word on the 
reverse side of the paper and put it on her/his person. Wait till the ‘human 
wall’ comes down and everyone is facing one another. 


Process the experience; see, feel, think; 
Ask the observers to share their comments 


Form small groups to discuss and write up learnings, insights and 
observations 


Share in the big group 


Prayer; 

Read Eph. 4: 25 - 5:2. 

What is God saying to each person individually and collectively? 
Reflect on one event in life where the person had been the ‘wall 
builder’; 

How does God’s word speak to this experience? 

Share reflections; 

End with a song. 


umi 
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Session Three 

Mapping (surveying) and naming issues 


Social issues are complex. Layers of inter-related problems add to the 

difficulty of clearly seeing the underlying issues (in the focus issue) that affect peoples’ 
n itA d relationships. This session will help people talk 

about their experiences in relation to the focus 
issue and identify the important problems and types of 
behaviour that impact relationships. This will help 
** people see the main problems that they face 
IMPT-l anc * t * ie important relationships responsible for 
creating and driving the problems. By surfacing 

and identifying these key areas people will see the 
impacts of the problems on mutual needs and 
1 ® WBS *” P! ' interests and begin to recognise things that need changing. 


Materials 


Butcher papers, board, chalks, markers, crayons, cello tape 
Bible 


Methods 


Personal work, drawing, sharing/discussion, reflection, prayer 


It will be good to recall the ‘Covenant of Relationship’ before 
starting. 


Activity One 


Ask the participants to make four columns in their note books 
In each column write problem, description, behaviour, 
description. 


List 5 problems under the ‘problem’ column. 

Carefully describe each problem under the ‘description’ column 
Write 5 ‘behaviour’ or negative actions) related to each of the 
problems and carefully describe them. 


Share work in the big group. (The Facilitator draws the four 
columns on the board or on butcher paper ready to write down 
peoples’ work). 

Write the work on the board or on butcher paper. 


Invite people to take time to look at the list of problems and 
behaviour and their descriptions. 

Ask if what they see closely resemble the situation in the focus 
issue. Process; see, feel, think. 
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Step 5: 


Step 6: 


Step 7: 


Ask people to write down 3 problems and 3 behavioural patterns 
they think are key to the focus issue. 

Make a new list with everyone’s agreement; 

Write it up on the board 

Divide the group into smaller groups of 2 or 3. 

All groups work from the new list. 

a) Draw a large circle to represent the focus issue. 

Inside the circle draw other circles or symbols that represent 
all the people, groups and elements involved in the issue. 
Note the ‘invisible’ elements and players, people and things 
that are not directly involved in the focus issue but who 
affect it indirectly; 

Put these in the picture as well. 

b) Draw lines between the circles or symbols to show the 
relationships to each other. 

Use different colours, shapes or lines to indicate different 
kinds of relationships. 

c) Create a key to show what the different lines, symbols and 
colours represent. 

d) Write 5 or 7 clear sentences to summarise the findings and 
readings from the ‘map’ of the focus issue. Include new 
understanding and learning. 

Share work in the big group. 

Have time to quietly ‘take in’ what has been shared. 

Process; see, feel, think. 

Share learnings and insights 


Reading: Col. 3: 7 - 11; 
Share prayers and reflection 



Whrt w* canV tm> ALGNET 
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Session Four 

Analysing Issues and Relationships 


Justice, as with injustice, begins with the way people 

relate to one another. Personal and group relationships v 

reflect systems and situations of injustice as peoples’ 

relationships are deeply affected by concerns over a 

identity, interests, power, perceptions, patterns of ^ J| 

interaction and respect for personal/group limits and SiMB 

boundaries. Continuous violation, willful suppression, 

domination, disregard, diminishment and/or manipulation 

of any of these areas sets in motion series of events and J§ 

actions that break down relationships and setting persons 

and/or groups against each other. To maintain and/or to 

restore justice to society, serious and constant attention to 

these basic areas of human relationships is of the utmost importance. 


This session will help people further probe the problems and relationships identified 
in the mapping session. They will see the importance of uncovering the underlying 
elements (and motivations) that consciously or unconsciously play in relationships. 


Flash cards (six words in Activity Two below), paper, markers, 
definitions (on butcher paper), bible 


Role playing, drawing, brain storming, group work, sharing/ 
discussion, reflection, prayer 


Materials: 


Methods: 


Activity One: 


Step One: 


Have 2 pairs of volunteers in the front; 

One pair takes turn to mold each other into very ugly and distorted 
images 2 

(Ask people to observe well) 

The second pair takes turn to mold each other into beautiful 
images. 

Process; see, feel and think 


Note: This exercise will help people see the role played by individuals and groups on 
relationships and situations. Human choices carry the responsibility of creating either 
‘beauty’ (justice) or the ‘beast’ (injustice). People will also see the power each person has 
for creating either good or ill. 


Exercise adapted from Theatre of the Oppressed (Popular Theatre) by Babu Ayindo (Kenya) 


ote: This session probably requires a series of meetings or a few days. 

The Facilitator will have to decide how best to do this process 






Step 2: 


Step 1: 


Personal reflection: 

Ask people to reflect and write down the kind of ‘molding’ each 
one is doing in relation to focus issue. 

Share with the group 


Activity Two: 

Understanding elements in relationships 


Definition of terms; Brainstorm with flashcards; 

Hold up one card at a time (identity, interests, power, 
perceptions/misconceptions, interactions, limits/boundaries) for 
participants to say what the word means. 

Write their ‘definitions’ under each word on the board 


Step 2: 


The Facilitator helps the participants write up a simple definition 
for each term from the words on the board. 

The following definitions will give further help on understanding 
the terms. 


Identity : How individuals and groups define (understand) themselves, whether 
through shared experiences, common values, physical characteristics, 
history, languages, religion, culture etc 

Interests : What people care about or feel they need (physical, material, 
psychological, spiritual, economic needs, values, traditions etc) 

Power : The capacity to either control, direct, guide or dictate the 

course of events (and people) through material strength or other forms 
of influence 

Perceptions : How individuals and groups view one another and what they assume 
about the other’s identity, interests and power 


5 atterns of interaction: 


.imits/boundaries: 


How individuals and groups interact and relate with one 
another, positively, negatively or not at all 

How individuals and groups respect or invade (violate) 
other peoples’ social space that which in relationships is 
considered sacred and personal. Respect of personal/group 
limits help prevent violation of relationships and all 
its harmful consequences 3 





Jr> 




Step 1: 


U 

U 


u 


u 




Activity Three: 

Relating elements of relationships to the focus issue. 

Go back to the work and groups in Session Three (the map of the 
three problems and behaviour and written summary). 

Each group re-examines the focus issue in the light of the six 
elements in relationships. 

Use the following questions as guide; 

a) Identify issues of identity in the focus issue. 

How do these affect relationships between the people 
concerned? 

What changes can people make to improve relationships in this 
area? 

b) Identify issues of interests for each group (particular and 
common); 

How do ‘interests’ affect the relationships between 
people/groups? 

What changes can people make to improve relationships in this 
area? 

c) Identify issues of power in the focus issue; 

What kind of influence do different people have? 

How is power shown in the relationships? 

What needs to change? 

d) Identify issues of perception, misconceptions and 
stereotypes; 

How do people view each other? 

How do people come to have these ideas about each other? 
What needs to happen for people to improve relationships in 
this area? 

e) Identify issues of patterns of interaction; 

How do people treat each other? 

What feeds this pattern of behaviour? 

What needs to change? 

f) Identify issues of limits and boundaries; 

How do people understand ‘limits and boundaries’ in relation to 
the focus issue? 

How are ‘limits and boundaries’ ignored and/or violated? 

What needs to happen for people to respect and accept what 
is ‘me and mine’, ‘us and ours’, ‘you and yours’ and ‘them 
and theirs’? 
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Step 2: 

Step 3: 

Step 4: 


Write work on butcher paper; 

Write down the challenges, obstacles (to change) and possibilities 
(for change) for each relationship element 

Share work with the whole group. 

Allow ample time for the people to study and to discuss all the 
works in front of them. 

Share insights, learnings and changes. 


Prayer; 

Have quiet time for personal reflection on experiences. 

Invite people to express personal prayers. 

Reading: Psalm 46. 

End by giving each other a symbolic gesture of recognition and 
acceptance. 
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Session Five 

Discerning ways for change 



Methods 


A word on discernment; Discernment is essentially a Spirit-guided process that requires 
openness of heart and mind. There is always the temptation to either resist or to hold back 
from the others at this stage because openness to the Spirit can take people to places that 
really change them. Participants are encouraged to listen with courage to God’s inner voice 
within each person and within the group so as to be able to do the right thing by everybody. 


Awareness of the underlying causes of 
injustices and of areas that need changing will not 
bring about just relationships and/or just societies. 
This session will help people move from 
reflection to action by thinking and 
planning together, exploring choices and 
possibilities which will form the basis of concrete 
actions for change. In thinking and planning 
together, participants discern the best possible options 
that will bring about true and lasting transformation. 


Materials: 


4 boxes (with ‘eyes’ already cut out but covered over) OR four 
blindfolds, strips of paper, 4 cups (different colours), cello tape, 
markers, butcher paper, bible 


Role playing, discussion, group work, prayer 


Note: Before the session, prepare boxes or blindfolds; write words on separate 
pieces of paper (justice, healing, honesty, forgiveness, sharing, truth, respect, love); 
tape 2 words each to two cups, one in the front and one at the back; tape one word 
each to the other 2 other cups, at the back and tape one word inside each cup. 


Activity One: 


Step 1: 


Have 4 people sit against each other, back to back, in the middle 
of the room. 

Either put blindfolds on them or put boxes over their heads. 

Make sure people do not look out. 

Ask them to shut their eyes. 


lote: Ask the rest of the people to be observers and note down things that strike 
them 


Step 2: 


Place cups directly in front of each person. Make sure words are 
taped on. 
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Step 3: Ask the boxed-in/blindfolded people to describe how they feel. 

Why would they not normally like to be in this condition? 

Step 4: Ask people to look through the holes in the box (but not to 

remove the box) OR lower the blindfold to be able to see (but not 
to remove the blindfold). 

Ask people not to turn round but to focus only on what is in front 
of them. 

Ask each person to describe what he/she sees. 

Encourage people to keep looking for things they might miss 
seeing. 

Are things there that they do not or cannot see? 

Note: Stay with this process for a while and see if people begin to see beyond what is 
immediately visible and ‘known’ to them; to see the ‘whole’. If they do not, then move 
on to the next step 


Step 5: Ask people if they want to see what is around them; the 

people next to them, the objects in front of each person 
and their own objects in front of them? 

Let people know they are free to do what they want to do. 
Keep encouraging them to do what they think they should 
do and observe well their reactions, movements and actions. 


vjote: Process actions at the time they happen, for instance, someone 
night stand up and walk around looking at other peoples’ objects or his/her 
object still carrying the box or the blindfold around. Stay with this until 
everyone is out of ‘boxed position’, has discovered something and has done something 
different. Observe how people might end up together at the end of the exercise. 


Step 6: Process experiences, insights and learnings from the activity 

beginning with the four ‘actors’, the group and Facilitator. 
Write these in note books. 

Step 7: Personal reflection: Ask people to reflect and write down all 

their personal ‘boxes’ (or blindfolds) with regards to the focus 
issue and share with the group. 

Share insights and learnings and relate them to the task at 
hand. 

Activity Two: 

Stepl : Go back to the Session Four work. In the big group, review 

challenges, obstacles and possibilities under relationship 
elements (identity, interest etc). 

Discuss, select and agree on ONE Relationship Area people 
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believe is KEY to setting the process of change in motion 
(with regards to the focus issue). 


u 

L 


Step 2: 


U 


u 


Reading: 1Cor.2: 10-16; 

Reflect and discuss the selected area of relationship, the related 
challenges, obstacles and possibilities in the light of the reading; 
What is God saying to each person and to the group in the 
reading? 

How does the reading challenge the way people deal with the 
focus issue in general and with the selected issue specifically? 

To what is the Spirit of God calling each person and the group 
with regards to the task at hand? 

Re-read the scriptural passage slowly; End with a symbolic 
gesture of peace 

Activity Three: 


Li Step 1: 


Write the selected area on the board; name, challenges, 
obstacles and possibilities. 


L Step 2: Study the list of ‘challenges, obstacles and possibilities’; 

Discuss and agree on Two key challenges and Two key 
obstacles that need to be worked on first; 

Write them on the board. 


^lote: Pay special attention to those relating to fears, hurts, distrust, anger etc. 
These are often the most serious and the most difficult to deal with. 


Step 3: Study the possibilities; 

Select and write next to challenges and obstacles possibilities 
relevant to removing these(challenges/obstacles); 

Add new possibilities. 


Step 4: Discuss and agree on practical ways that will translate 

possibilities into concrete action. 

Write one or two actions (activities) next to each possibility. 
'L Write on the board. 


Step 5: Group actions under different headings, for example, emotional, 

physical, racial, gender, economic, social, religious etc. 

Step 6: Discuss and arrange actions/activities into realistic and 

logical steps for implementation. 

Encourage people not only to think practically but also to exercise 
judgement (discernment) and common sense to guide them. 
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This is an important step to providing a picture of an action plan. 
Write on board or butcher paper. 

Step 7: Invite people to silently review and reflect on the work. 

Process; see, feel, think. 

Ask how people see themselves in the action plan? 

(This will provide indication of peoples’ commitment to 
the next step). 


Step 8: Prayer; Reading: 2Cor. 5: 20 - 6:1-2; Share reflection and 

prayers on the reading. End with a symbolic gesture 
of peace. 

r~ 
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NOTE: The group can use the same steps to work on ALL the relationship areas 
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Step 1: 


Activity One: 


Ask people to find and bring an object that expresses or 
symbolises their experiences thus far. 


Invite participants to share their symbols as a way of 
sharing experiences and expression of commitment to 
doing justice. 

Limit sharing to 2-3 minutes. 

Share a gesture of peace. 


Session Six 

Commitment to a Programme for Change 
(Action planning) 

Action planning is more than practically laying out activities, who will do what, where 
and when. The doing of justice is more than a well formulated and faithfully carried 
out plan of action. The action plan is first of all a concrete expression of commitment 
to justice. This is why it is called a Programme for Change. It indicates conversion of 
heart and mind and willingness to work towards relational and social transformation. 
This is because the way of faith and the way to justice are inseparable ways. 

This session will help bring people to respond and to witness to the call of justice 
among themselves and within the wider community. 

Material: Board, chalks, butcher papers, markers, cello tape, bible, 

candle/s, tape recorder, music 

Methods: Story telling, symbols, group work, reflection, prayer, 

sharing food 


Note: Personal and collective transformation happen over time. The action plan needs 
U to reflect not just a set of activities to be done at a ‘given time’ but whether the 
activities would bring about real changes in peoples’ lives. 
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Activity Two: 

Work on the Programme for Change (Plan of Action) from the ‘framework’ done in 
Session Five. Write the work on the board. 


Step One: 

Activity: 

Objectives: 

Indicators: 

Intended group/s: 

Responsibility: 


Fill in a description of the work under the following 
headings; 

Name the activity 

The aims and purpose of the activity; what the activity is 
meant to do/achieve; what you want to see happening as 
a result of doing the activity 

Visible signs/happenings that clearly show changes are 
actually taking place; Note: Indicators monitor actual 
change and successes 

Name people/groups for and with whom the activity is 
intended 

Name person or persons responsible for each part of the 
activities 


Time: 

Place: 

Resources: 

Evaluation: 


When the activity is going to take place 

Where the activity is to take place 

Support people, funds, materials etc 

When people come together to talk about their progress 


N 


Ote: Repeat the process until all the activities are done. 



Write up the complete Programme for Change on butcher 
paper. 

Do final review. 

Ask people how they feel about the Programme for 
Change. 

(It is very important that people assume ownership of the 
Programme for Change and are committed to putting it 
into practice). 

Ask people to write the Programme for Change in their 
notebooks. 
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Activity Three: 

Closing Ritual; Ask the people to plan and lead the ritual OR do the one 
suggested below. 

Step'll Arrange the room in a circle; place the bible and 

candle/s in the middle; place peoples’ symbols (earlier 
exercise) in the middle space. 

Set the music ready. 

Put the Programme for Change on a table outside the 
circle. 

Step 2: Invite people to sit in a circle. 

Put the music on very softly. 

Ask 2-4 people to bring in the Programme for Change and 
place it next to the bible and candle/s. 

Read the reflection, The Two Ways’ 4 very slowly; 


Note: Use other stories and readings 


The. 7Wo Wavs: 

‘Enter through the narrow gate; for the gate is wide and the road is easy that leads to 
destruction .’ Matthew 7 :13 

Making a choice for what is good often leads us along the road that is difficult. We have 
most likely experienced this often in our lives. While the wide gate may look very 
appealing and inviting, our heart will always tell us what we need to choose. Often, 
that choice is something we would rather not think about or want to do. 

Jesus is not saying that positive, enjoyable and happy things will keep us from the 
Kingdom of God. Rather, he is teaching us that we need to make choices for good, and 
these are sometimes challenging and unappealing. It is not easy to love someone who 
seems very unlovable or to be honest when we could really use some extra money or 
to give up needed sleep to worship with the church community. 

What are the narrow gates of your life? Look closely at them today. Which ones do you 
travel through the most? 
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Step 3: 


Step 4: 


Step 5: 


Final step: 


Reflection: 

Invite people to reflect particularly on the questions and 
the choices they have made by committing themselves to 
the Programme for Change. 

Remind them that choices hold people to each other in 
trust. 

Commitment binds them to journeying together towards a 
new way of life. 

After 2-3 minutes of silent reflection, invite people to 
come forward, sign the Programme for Change and say a 
few words or offer a prayer if they so wish. 

Read the following prayer after signing the programme; 

Divine Gate-Keeper, 

You guide me through the narrow gate. 

Thank you for being my companion of courage 
As I make choices to follow you with integrity 5 


Share refreshment or a meal together 

Vpl/ 
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Appendix 

Understand the methodology 


This process for reflection, study and commitment to social change is informed by the 
Christian faith. The methods used are drawn from experiential learning, process of 
conscientisation used in base ecclesial communities in Latin America, sustained dialogue 
process and theatre of the oppressed. All these methodologies are designed to draw on 
personal and collective experience, create maximum participation, accept people where 
they are at and allow them to take charge of their own processes of change. This is also 
based on the principles that learning is best done by people themselves and insights 
gained from experiences have far deeper transformative impacts than if people had not 
participated in the reflective process. 


The interactive dynamics of experience, dialogue, reflection and commitment are helpful in 
situations where people want to work through issues that have created difficulties in 
relationships. Situations of injustice are human made. The issues generated by unjust 
conditions very often become too sensitive and too conflictive to address as personal and 
collective experiences erode relationships and dialogue. In these situations people often 
resign themselves to thinking that they cannot do anything to change their lives. Or they wait 
for ‘experts’ to come help them. 


The dynamics and processes used in the ‘exercises’ help return ‘thinking’ to ordinary people 
empowering them to articulate experience, analyse the root causes of their situations, 
reflect on ways for change and commit themselves to bring about justice. In this way grass 
roots people can become agents of change setting in motion a way of promoting justice in 
their own communities building better and fruitful lives together as well as witnessing to the 
Kingdom of God. 
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What is the Role of a Facilitator? 


The Facilitator plays a very important role in moderating and guiding people in the process 
of reflecting on justice. The Facilitator cannot control the process. It is the people that 
‘move’, set the pace and bring about the outcomes of the process. 

The Facilitator is like one who accompanies people on a journey that is risky but worth 
making. For this service, the Facilitator needs to have very important qualities and skills 
such as; 

• Acquiring good knowledge of the (experience/analysis/discernment/ 
commitment) process 

• Respect for the pace of dialogue 

• Listen from the heart 

• Sensitivity to peoples’ hurts, grievances, fears, anger, distrust, hatred etc 

• Ability to sense where people are at with the process and move accordingly 

• Capability to integrate learning and insights and weave these into the process 

• Capacity to see the whole picture and to keep the objectives in sight 

• Openness to new ideas and alternative points of view 

• Learning to ask appropriate questions to guide people to probe issues more 
deeply 

• Recognition of peoples’ values and 

• Professionalism and consistency 

• Spiritual life 


The Facilitator takes the responsibility to; 

• Take or assist in the initiative of inviting people to the dialogue group 

• Consult and form a team with other interested and involved parties in the 

• community and church (relating to focus issue) 

• Explore means of getting funds for materials, etc 

• Find a suitable (and safe) place for the meetings 

• Prepare the materials 

• Ensure the place is appropriately set up for the meetings 

• Encourage people to stay with the process till the end 

• Keep a record of each session 

• Help monitor the group’s progress with the Programme for Change 
(Plan of Action) 



Facilitation work is also an invitation to participate in the reconciling mission of Christ 
through the Church. As such, the Facilitator brings to this ministry a life of prayer, 
experience and commitment to justice. 
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